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FOREWORD. 


Ne Teachers of these Talks we shall endeavour to give to the boys and girls in our classes some ideas of present 
day China and of the splendid opportunity now offered to the Christian Church for spreading the truths of 
our faith in that land. 

To us as adults the phenomena that accompany the beginnings of new life in an ancient people may teem with 
interest, yet we shall not necessarily find our children fascinated by them. 

We want to gain the sympathy of our classes for New China, struggling into new life when almost all believed 
her to be dying or dead. We want them to know that this is the call of God to us all to help unselfishly in 
liberating her from all that would stifle the new life or that would tend to turn her new energies into unworthy 
channels. 

Is there an appeal in this subject for our children from 8-12? Yes, but it depends largely on the presentation. 
They learn best by pictures and stories, by the use of which they can be led to think out problems for themselves. 
Each word-picture must suggest its own meaning ;—e.g. in Talk I., instead of a recital of the great things China 
has accomplished, let the teacher be two eyes seeing a great wall rising by the magic power of many hands, viewing 
the rolling plains beyond the wall, watching anxiously for a barbarian host to appear on the horizon, and counting 
heavily laden camels as they pass through the gateway. Then let the mouth say what the eyes have seen. The 
class will see too. More, they will understand that this wall was a mighty achievement of a clever people, and will 
say so. Then the other word-pictures will follow, aided by the book-pictures that will help to create the true image 
in the child’s mind. In this way, by word-pictures rather than by statements of facts, we may set their minds to 
work, which is to interest them. 

We must also remember that although great movements may pass them by, yet the struggles and achievements 
of individuals will always be fascinating and a personal call to the highest endeavour. 


These points may be of service :— 

1. The lessons are long. Choice must be made. As much information is given as space will allow, for the 
benefit of the teacher, who must select what will help the class to gain the point of view desired. 

. These lessons will be very much more successful if the teacher will get the envelope of ‘‘ Accessories” (price 


Is.), containing pictures, map, plans for houses which the children can make up, suggestions for hand 
work, etc. 


1) 


Go 


. The Talks are most suitable for boys and girls of 11 and 12 years of age. They need simplifying for 
younger children, and far less detail. 


These Talks have been written with the kind and generous aid of a Committee to whom warmest thanks are 
due, as also to those who have assisted with drawings, etc. 


EMILY E. ENTWiSsTiEe 


ANALYSIS OF “TALKS ON CHANGING CHINA.” 


GENERAL AIM.—To show that awakening China needs Christ, and to lead to 
the discovery that we must be either helpers or hinderers of her spiritual progress. 





|. OLD CHINA: 
THE GIANT ASLEEP. 





Il. WESTERN TRADERS. 





ll]. WESTERN 
MISSIONARIES : 
ROBERT MORRISON. 











1V. WESTERN LEARNING. 

















Vi. NEW CHINA. 


To give some general facts about 
old China that will help the class 
in later lessons to compare old 
China with China to-day. 


To show how Western Trade 
helped to open China and that we 
have cause for shame in our dealings 
with her. 


To show one who fought the good 
fight of faith in China, and so helped 
to change the future of a great 
Empire. 


To show that Western civilisation 
and learning have brought dis- 
satisfaction to many of the rising 
generation in China. 


To show how the steadfastness 
of native helped to 
develop the Chinese Church. 


Christians 


To help class to arrange facts 
they have learned so that they 
acknowledge — (a) We knocked at 
the giant’s door with such mighty 
blows that it gave way. (0) We 
must needs take through that open 
door our very best. 



















ANALYSIS. 
I. Giant Chung Kwo. 

II. The Giant’s Age. 
III. The Giant’s Skill and Learning. 
IV. The Giant’s Teachers. 





I. Knock One. 
Traders.) 
II. Knock Two. 
III. Knock Three. 
Traders.) 
IV. The Door Forced Open. 


(Portuguese 


(Dutch Traders.) 
(English 


I. Getting Ready. 
II. Arriving. 
III. Working. 
IV. Achieving. 











I. At Home. 
II. At School with the Barbarians. 
III. The Old or the New? 





I. The Boxers. 
II. Faithful unto Death. 
III. The Palm of Victory for Boys 
and Girls. 


IV. The Light that cannot be put 


I. The Past, 
II. The Present. 
Ill. The Future. 


TALK I—Old China: The Giant Asleep. 


AIM.—To give some general facts about old China that will help the Class in later 
lessons to compare old China with China to-day. 


REMARKS. —i. This is a Areparatory talk. Changing China can mean little to the class unless they have 
had a glimpse of both the old and new conditions. 

ii. This lesson is preparatory also because it will create the attitude of mind which the class will 
probably evince toward the subject throughout the course. Most boys and girls will be prepared to sneer at, or to 
patronise, or to condemn the Chinese. The facts of the first talk should establish the respect essential to a fair 
outlook on the subject. It will be interesting to watch the cumulative effect of the facts here presented. 

iii. Far too much material is included for any one lesson. The leader must select the matter most likely to 
seize the imagination of the particular class. 


ANALYSIS. 
I. Giant Chung Kwo. 


II. The Giant's Age. 
[lI]. The Giant’s Skill and Learning. 
IV. The Giant’s Teachers. 


INTRODUCTION.—Old China is to be presented as “a giant asleep.” The teacher may begin with the 
opening sentences of the story of “ Jack the Giant Killer” (/Vo¢e 1), which the class will certainly recognise. Then 
continue by saying that the story is true in some particulars and that this first lesson is the story of a giant 
who was only prodded out of the slumber of centuries a few years ago, after repeated thunderous knockings 
at his door. 


GIANT CHUNG KWO.—Jack’s giant was stupid and cruel and deserved his fate. Tell facts about the 
new giant (Voze 2). Ask—Can you guess who the awakened giant is, if I tell you that he is a very big country ? 

China is the name we call him by, but he calls himself Chung Kwo (/Vofe 3). Show old map of China (see 
page 19) and say that this is how Chung Kwo saw himself, and then let them examine modern map, which shows 
how other folks saw him. 

He is a very big giant, as class can discover by comparing size with that of the British Isles (see pamphlet on 
Expression Work). Tell of his enormous family (/Vo¢e 4). 


THE GIANT’S AGE.—He is hoary-headed and we do not know his age. He tells stories of what he did 
five thousand years ago. Ask—How far back can we go? What do you know of your ancestors two thousand years 
ago? Compare with China then (/Vofe 5). 


THE GIANT’S SKILL AND LEARNING.—Refer to old map of Chung Kwo in the middle of the 
nations. What made him so sure he was the centre of everything? What had he to be proud of? Tell 
the class, with the help of pictures, of the great wall (ove 6), of the giant’s ancient roads and water-ways 
(Note 7), and early skill and learning (JVofes 8 and 9). When did we first have written books in England? When 
printed books ? 

[If time permits, explain how the giant early found the need for a written language : for his mind was as clever 
as his arm was strong. He thought of picture signs, and made pictures for words. Show the signs for sun, moon, 
hill, rice field, farmer, horse, etc. (see fage 23): then show how his children, as they became more proficient, did 
not need a prcturve but understood a sign instead, so the written sign-language developed (/Vo/e 10).] 

Had Chung Kwo reason to be proud? Let class give reasons. It is not surprising that he was supremely 
content with himself. He found nothing to learn from any other nation. In his self-content he fell asleep. 


THE GIANT’S TEACHERS.—He had three very clever teachers, but they taught him quite differently 
and he muddled their teaching, believing all three at once. Give the substance of Wo/e 11. 

Was there any truth in what Chung Kwo believed? Was he satisfied to know so little? He was sleepily 
content in his religion, as in everything else. Was it time for knocking at the castle door ? 


HOME WORK. (1) Draw map of China in relief, or map with giant asleep as on page 17. 
(2) Write a description of the person you would like to knock first at the giant’s castle gate 


TALK I.—NOTES. 


Nore 1.—Jack’s Giant.—When you were quite small, did you 
say, “O tell us a story about a giant! "’ and then did you shiver in your 
shoes as you were told of a great giant who lived in a castle with huge 
barred doors through which no one dared go ? 

The giant slept much of his time away, but every now and again 
he awoke in hunger and the very walls trembled as he stalked through 
the castle, muttering in his deep voice that sounded like the roar of 
angry waves, “ Fe, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman.” At 
last some one ventured to knock at his door. The knock sounded like 
a crack of thunder and the small visitor almost ran away. The door 
opened a tiny way and Jack slipped in, past the giant’s frigh'ened wife, 
and sat down in the kitchen. The giant’s snores were shaking the house 
and it seemed as if nothing could awake him, so Jack began to make 
himself at home. But the cry of the golden hen and the wail of the 
golden harp aroused the sleeper, and Jack, who was trying to steal the 
treasures, was obliged to fly before the giant could reach him. 

Note 2.—Giant Chung Kwo.—This giant is clever, but he has 
been so content with himself and his own attainments that he has slept 
for centuries, thinking that there was nothing in the world left to learn, 
and nobody who could teach anyone so clever. In consequence he knows 
little more than he did when he first went to sleep, so in spite of his clever 
brains he has acted very stupidly. For centuries he has laughed at the 
same things and groaned at the same things and praised the same things, 
till he has graven deep, deep lines on his face, some of which can never 
be removed. 

Of late years his sleep has been broken by many annoyances, 
Visitors, from lands far away from his own, have knocked at his door, 
found him sleeping, and have tried to steal a bit of the mighty gown that 
he folds tightly round him. At last with many growls the giant has 
tossed and tossed till sleep has fled, and he has awakened to find himself 
in a new world with many dangers around him, with so many things 
both good and bad pressing on every hand that just now he is perhaps 
a little bewildered. 

Note 3.—The Giant’s Name.—China has many names, but 
probably of ten thousand Chinese hearing the word China, not more than 
one would have any idea that it referred to his native country. 

Native names are many: T’ang Shan (Hills of T’ang), Chin-tan 
(the Dawn Land), T’ien Hsia (Beneath the Sky), Hwa Hsia (Flowery 
Land). The most common name, however, is Chung Kwo (Middle 
Kingdom), This name was first given to the royal states in the centre 
of tributary states. Now, however, it is used for the whole country, 
and the name signifies to many Chinese that the land lies in the centre of 
the world. Some old maps still exist showing the land in this position. 


Note 4.—The Giant’s Family.—tThe population of the Chinese 
Empire is estimated to be over four hundred million—one-fourth of that 
of the world. 

Note 5.—The Giant’s Age.—tThe Chinese history books go 
back for five thousand years, Two thousand years ago, when our fore- 
fathers were painted savages, clothing themselves in the skins of wild 
beasts and living in huts or sleeping in caves, the Chinese lived in houses 
and their rich men wore beautiful silks. They had books and schools, 
temples and palaces. They bought and sold goods, and used money. 
The great Romans travelled over land to buy silk and cotton goods from 
them, and while even the clever Greeks were still making rough pottery 
the Chinese were making exquisite porcelain. One famous pottery in 
China, still working, was started about 1000 a.p., before the Norman 
Conquest. 

Note 6.—The Wall.—He was a peaceful giant on the whole, 
and enjoyed himself most when his children were happy and prosperous. 
But away to the north there lived fierce tribes, who were strangely dressed 
in cloaks of skins and rode fearlessly on half-wild horses or on long- 
legged camels. Sometimes great hordes of these northerners swept 
across their bare plains and fell upon Chung Kwo. Then the giant 
would arise and sweep them back with his mighty arm. But this 
nuisance could not be tolerated, so he began to build a mighty wall to keep 
them back (show picture). Sometimes they called it the ‘‘ mountain 
sealer.” It was 25 to 30 feet high and 25 feet wide, and stretched east 

and west (with breaks) for 1500 miles. Through its great gateways pro- 
cessions of camels passed with merchandise, but from its towers soldiers 
kept watch, so that an enemy crossing the barren plains to swoop down 
om the giant’s domain found the gates closed. 

Nore 7.—The Roads.— When the Romans, the great world road- 
makers, were cutting down forests in Britain, the Chinese were riding 
over their own roads as straight and durable as any Rome could 
make. They passed over mountains or even tunnelled through them, 


Th,;r Grand Canal (show picture) was for centuries the greatest canal in 
the world, and part of .t was made two hundred years B.c. A sus- 
pension bridge is described by Archdeacon Gray, built in A.D. 35. 


Note 8.—The Compass.—Two thousand years before the 
Christian era, a Chinese general wanted to find his way when both stars 
and sun were obscured by fog. Heinvented a chariot guided by a lode- 
stone and so made a land compass. 

Note 9.—Learning.—For three thousand years the villages 
have had schools and for more than two thousand years the towns have 
had colleges. Books were written in great numbers and printing was 
invented hundreds of years before it was thought of in Europe. The 
honour of being the first inventor of movable type, undoubtedly 
belongs to a Chinese blacksmith named Pi Sheng, who lived about a.p. 
1000, nearly five hundred years before Gutenburg cut his type at Mainz. 


Note 10.—The Language is very difficult both for speaking 
and writing. It is monosyllabic and is represented by about forty-five 
thousand signs. Fortunately all these are not wanted, but about two 
thousand of them occur in the Gospels. You cannot build up words 
from a few letters as in English, but each word is represented by one sign. 
If you learn one hundred signs you have learnt one hundred words, 

It was originally a picture language, but in time all signs tended to 
become square. (See page 23.) 

Then, too, the same sign stands always for the same sound, but the 
sound uttered in varying tones has different meanings. A missionary 
told a plasterer to put some “‘la’”’ in the whitewash as it was too yellow. 
The man replied that “la”? was no good, it would not mix. The mis- 
sionary insisted that “la’’ must be put in; at last he wrote it down for 
the man and said, ‘‘ Take that and get it.” “Oh,” said the man, ‘‘ you 
said ‘14’ (with a rising inflexion), wax, and you mean ‘la’ (with a twirl 
in the voice), blue.” (See “‘ A Mission in China,” W. E. Soothill.) 

The funniest mistakes are sometimes made in this way. 

Nore 11.—The Giant’s Teachers. 

(a) Conrucius.—This teacher lived five hundred years before our 
Lord was born. He was very wise and taught many good things. 
Indeed, the giant’s children spoke of him as the Princely Man. He 
left books that told of the duty of man to man, and much that is in 
these books is very good and noble. He did not teach them new things 
about God, rather he thought it wise to speak little about the many 
gods in whom Chung Kwo believed; but he taught of good government, 
of uprightness, and of obedience to parents. Like those whom he taught, 
he believed in worshipping ancestors, and he offered sacrifices of food 
with great respect to the spirits of departed people. 

(¢) Lao-tszE.— At the same time Chung Kwo had another 
teacher who taught him of the Way. So the giant’s children who 
followed his teaching were called Taoists or those who sought the Way. 
He, too, said some beautiful things and even taught that men should 


, love their enemies, but he did not say things clearly and it was hard to 


learn from him. 

(c) BuppHa.—Six hundred years later, men came to Chung Kwo 
from India and told him of the teaching of a great Indian teacher who 
had lived about the same time as Confucius. They brought with them 
many images of the great teacher Buddha, and many idols, although 
his followers were not supposed to worship these. These idols Chung : 
Kwo adopted, so that even now in Chinese temples many of the idols 
have Indian faces, 


But before any of these teachers had come, the giant’s big family 
had believed in many gods. They thought that spirits lived in woods 
mountains, valleys, in lonely places, and even in the great buildings, 
and in every city. They learned some of the lessons taught by the three 
teachers, but they muddled them up with what they already believed 
and so made a. most curious mixture. Because they understood the 
Truth so little they were always afraid of the unknown. They thought 
the spirits of their dead friends could return to plague them; they 
believed in lucky days and lucky things, and soon learned to ask the 
advice of fortune tellers on all points. If they wanted to goon a 
journey, to send a boy to school, to buy new things, they had always 
first to find out from the fortune-teller what were the lucky days. 
But however curiously they differed, all believed in worshipping their 
ancestors, 

Then once a year the Emperor made a sacrifice to Shang-Ti (Highest 
Heaven), for he deemed himself the Son of Heaven and retpenatils to 
Heaven for his people. But the ordinary folk thought little or nothing 
of the Supreme Ruler except perhaps on New Year’s day, and they 
worshipped idols in Taoist, or Buddhist, or Confucian temples and went 
for advice to the fortune-teller, 
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TALK IIl.—Western Traders. 


AIM.-—-To show how western trade helped to open China and that 
we have cause for shame in our dealings with her. 


‘‘ At Thy feet I lay 
My wares, ere I go forth to sell.” 


REMARKS.-—i. Trading comes very close home to most of the boys in our classes. The spice of adventure 
is fascinating, but the glamour should not hide the very practical conclusion that our lives, good or bad, affect 
others and foster or hinder God’s work. The sense of personal responsibility comes home in viewing the failures 
of the past. 

ii. It is difficult to present both sides, British and Chinese, quite fairly, and the teacher will have to guard the 
class against rash and ill-formed judgments based on very insufficient data. We had just cause of complaint. 
The Chinese, still wrapped in the sleep of self-contentment, placed absurd restrictions on all foreigners. The attitude 
adopted by the Chinese Government towards foreigners was :—‘“ The barbarians are like beasts, and not to be 
ruled on the same principles as citizens. Were any to attempt controlling them by the great maxims of reason, it 
would tend to nothing but confusion.” 

On the other hand, there was little that was praiseworthy in our early relations with China. We sought 
through the East India Company, to find in hera market for our opium, and even went to war to force it upon her 
Gladstone; speaking in 1840 in a debate on this war, said :—“‘ A war more unjust in its origin, a war more calculated 
in its progress to cover this country with disgrace, I do not know.” In his diary he writes :—“ I am in dread of the 
judgment of God upon England for our national iniquity.” 

Moreover, the East India Company, who had the exclusive monopoly of trade between the two countries for 
nearly two centuries, systematically opposed every effort to diffuse Christian doctrine and general knowledge 
amongst the Chinese. 


ANALYSIS. 
I. Knock One at the Giant’s Gate (Portuguese Traders). 
II. Knock Two (Dutch Traders). 
III. Knock Three (English Traders). 
IV. The Door Forced Open. 


INTRODUCTION.— We saw the giant contentedly asleep with his castle closed. To-day we are to hear ot 
various people who knocked very loudly at his door, what they wanted, and what answers they received. 

If the class wrote out home-work answers, their ideas can be discussed, and then the lesson can proceed with 
the stories of the actual visitors whose ideals and methods can be compared with those suggested in the home- 
work exercise. 

Four hundred years ago Westerners discovered the compass (class can compare with Chinese) and all the 
Western world was eager to explore. Everyone cried “Westward Ho!” Let class name some of the great 
adventurers. To what country did they belong? But before this, other adventurers had sailed south and east in 
quest of the new way to India. Who were these? Class is almost sure to know Diaz and Vasco da Gama and 
will know these were the Portuguese navigators. Did they succeed? Later they made their way (1516) to China in 
hope of gaining still greater wealth. 


KNOCK ONE. The Portuguese.—Tell the story of the coming of the Portuguese, the Western Ocean 
People (Voze 1). Place boats with Portuguese flag off Macao. If possible a relief map in clay should be used. 
(See pamphlet on Expression Work.) What would be the effect of this conduct on the Chinese? 


KNOCK TWO. The Dutch.—Tell the story of the next comers (Vode 2), and place their boats off Islands 
of Pescadores and Formosa. Let class point out that this story is a little brighter, for these traders felt they 
must teach the ignorant islanders. Help class to see that the hard treatment of their workers was not Christian, 
but that it certainly was right to send teachers. Ask—What would Chinese think of the “ Red Haired?” 


KNOCK THREE. The English.—Tell the story, as given in Wo¢e 3, of the arrival of the English and 
of the somewhat unfortunate beginning to our trade. Make English difficulties quite plain. We were only allowed 
to communicate with a group of merchants called the Hong, and they would not notice our complaints. What 
course could the English take? We appealed to the Emperor. Tell results of such appeals (Vote 3). 

_. The coming of the English meant the coming of opium. Tell the story as in Motes 4, 5, 6. Were these 
righteous wars? How do you suppose Englishmen excused them and quieted their consciences? Why did we not 
want to stop the trade?) What was really wrong in our attitude? 





THE DOOR FORCED OPEN.—Point out the opened ports. Who will enter by these? Traders? Who 
else? Missionaries seized the opportunity (Vo/e 7). How would Chinese receive them? Tell of Chinese feeling 
and how, in far-off provinces in the interior, no one ever saw a missionary but all saw “the foreign dirt ” as the opium 
was called. How could some of these wrong things have been avoided? Suppose the sailors and traders had been 
Christians longing to help the Chinese ? 

HOME WORK.—i. 4dd to m 
China—Portuguese, Dutch, English, 

18, What great atfficulties woul 


tp already made small sketches of a line of foreign ships crossing the ocean to 


tthe first misstonary to China have to overcome ? 


TALK II]—NOTES. 


Nore 1.—The Portuguese.—lIn the year 1516 the Chinese 
people living in the South-East of the Empire, at the mouth of the 
Canton River, were amazed to see a strange vessel approaching their 
harbour. To them ithe boat was very curious, having a high towering 
forecastle and many sails, on some of which a great red cross blazed. 
High on deck stood the master of the ship, while strange foreigners climbed 
the rigging, or ran here and there managing the ship as directed by the 
master’s whistle. Boom! A great gun was fired, that shook the place 
far and near. The vessel passed up the ninety miles of river mouth and 
came to anchor in Canton harbour. The Si-Yang (or Western Ocean 
men) were well received, goods were exchanged, and the boat sailed 
away. The next year eight vessels arrived, flying the same flag ;_ their 
zuns roused the echoes as they entered Macao harbour. But the Chinese 
were not so well pleased to receive these. On board were the same 
foreign sailors, but with them were men armed with pikes, and from the 
deck the gaping mouths of guns were turned towards the town. Never- 
theless they were allowed to trade, and filled their boats with silk and 
cotton goods, with rice and tea. 

The next year more Portuguese came and these behaved towards 
the natives with such violence that they were besieged in port and 
finally driven away. The strangers went northwards to Ningpo, where 
they founded a settlement. So outrageous was their behaviour—they 
even went out in bands into the villages and stole and carried away 
the women as their slaves—that at last the Chinese rose against them 
and burnt thirty-five of their ships and destroyed eight hundred of their 


men, Finally, the Portuguese were restricted to Macao, where they were | 


hated by the Chinese for their evil ways even though they traded with 
them. 


Note 2.—The Dutch.—A hundred years later more foreign 
ships arrived. This time they were not so tall, not so important looking, 
but any sailor could tell they were quick runners. They did not belong 
to the Si- Yang, for there were no crosses on the sails, and instead of the 
flag with the castles, from the masts waved a flag with three lines 
of colour—red, white, and blue. The men in the little boats that soon 
surrounded the foreigners were more amazed at the new comers than 
they had been at the Portuguese. Red haired sailors—tall, with blue 
eyes sunk deep in their heads, uttered strange sounds as they pulled in 
the sails and flung out their anchor. As they got off the boat, with their 
long shoes turned up at the toes, it seemed to the Chinese that these 
were uncouth barbarians, indeed, with feet halfa yard long. Hungmao 
(Red Haired) they called them, and the name stuck, even though the 
succeeding Dutchmen did not bear out the title. The Hungmao had 
no chance to reach Canton, for their boats were driven off by the Portu- 
guese, who wanted to keep all trade to themselves, and they retired to 
some islands off the coast (Pescadores) and finally to Formosa. Here 
they made the people work hard for them, building and planting. Still 
they felt some responsibility to them and sent home for ministers and 
teachers for them. (These islanders were not Chinese although they 
formed part of the Chinese Empire.) 


Note 3.—The English.—A few years later, yet other foreign 
boats arrived. They brought men who were fair, strong, and blue 
eyed. At first the Chinese said the Hungmao had returned, but a lion 
raged on this flag which refused to give way to the Portuguese, and four 
English ships sailed up to Canton. The Chinese were alarmed. Guns 
were on the deck, and the Portuguese said these strangers were all liars, 
rogues, and thieves. As the river mouth narrowed, the new sailors saw 
a great red cliff on the left into which they were running, so shaped that 
it looked like a lion’s mouth. Even while they thought of it the forts 
above the cliff opened fire. Instantly up went the red fighting cross 
and the strangers poured broadside after broadside on the Chinese. 
After silencing their guns, they put off one hundred armed men in boats 
to seize the fort. They fixed the Royal Colours from the topmost tower 
and carried off the guns to the boat. They then proceeded up the river 
to Canton, where they restored the guns, and after selling their cargoes 
of second best woollen goods, iron goods, clocks and watches, they loaded 
their vessels with Chinese tea and silk and returned home. 

Trade went on for nearly two hundred years. It was never en- 
tirely satisfactory because of the restrictions placed on all foreigners, 
and because the Chinese Emperor and the Governors refused ever to see 
any Embassy from England unless the ambassadors came as tribute- 
bearers bringing presents to the great Chinese Emperor in proof of their 

" submission to him. The ambassadors were expected to kow-tow; that 
is to kneel and knock the head three times on the ground, then to pros- 
trate themselves and knock the head three times three. Sometimes 
this bad to be done before the Emperor’s empty throne, and before 

4% 


other objects specially connected with him, Naturally our English 
officials refused to do any such thing. One said, however, that he would 
kow-tow, if one of the chief Chinese officials would do the same before a 
portrait of the sovereign of England. This was refused. 


Note 4.—The Opium Traffic.—Gradually opium became the 
chief British import into China, It was grown in India, cultivated 
by the East India Company, and then exported to China, where it re- 
ceived a ready sale. Indian opium was very much better in quality than 
Chinese opium and consequently was greatly in demand. As the sale 
increased so the number of opium smokers increased in China. The 
opium habit began to grow upon the people, ruining their health and 
destroying their wills. The Emperor and many of the best officials 
became exceedingly alarmed at the rate at which this vice increased in 
the Empire. They saw that ‘“‘ the foreign dirt ’’, as it was called later, 
was ruining their land. They determined to remove the pestiJence. 
First the Emperor sent a letter to governors and men of influence in 
the various states asking their advice, and nearly every one was in 
favour of forbidding any more opium into the country, while some even 
went so far as to suggest death to every opium smoker after a year’s 
warning, and death to every person convicted of being engaged in the 
traffic. Opium was therefore banned and any trading in it declared 
illegal. In spite of this, huge quantities still found their way in, The 
British were determined not to give up the traffic as they would not face 
the tremendous loss that this would mean to them. Just off the mouth 
of the river, English boats would lie surrounded by small native trading 
boats, sometimes to the number of thirty. In spite of all Chinese orders, 
these boats carried off the opium and smuggled it on shore at various 
points. Of course this was only possible because many of the Chinese 
officials were open to bribes, and allowed the boats to pass; others were 
themselves engaged in the trade, 


Note 5.—China’s Protest.—At last the Emperor appointed 
a Commissioner named Lin to put an immediate stop to the traffic, and 
to seize all opium whether in ships or stored in the foreign quarter. 

Commissioner Lin sent a letter to the foreign officials demanding 
all the opium they had. At first they refused it. Then they discovered 
that they were prisoners in the foreign quarter. They had never been 
allowed to go through Canton, but had always been obliged to keep to the 
“factory ” (the trading houses, which formed a great square block), ex- 
cept that they had been allowed to promenade two streets, and occasion- 
ally to take a pleasure trip down the river. But now the factory was 
surrounded by soldiers, all Chinese servants were withdrawn, and they 
were virtually besieged in their own building. Finally, the English gavein, 
and sent over 22,000 chests of opium valued at £1,800,000 to Commis- 
sioner Lin, who at once allowed them their usual freedom and their 
servants, 

Chinese enemies said at once that the Commissioner would sell the 
opium and make his fortune. An eyewitness reported what happened, 
A great trench was dug. The opium was thrown in with masses of lime. 
Then the whole was drenched with sea-water, and allowed to drain off 
with the ebbing tide. This was China’s protest against the Christian 
nations who insisted on sending her the vile drug. 


Notre 6.—The Wars.—War broke out the next year (1840). 
The Opium War. It would be wrong to say that the war was only over 
the question as to whether China should take opium, For years the 
traders had had to suffer insults and indignities. The Chinese insisted 
on sleeping despite all knocks and shakes, They would not allow that 
they had any equal, and could only heap contempt on the Si Yang 
(Western Oceaner), the Fankwei (the foreign devils, and Ocean Demons), 
Yet we cannot get away from the opium stain, and that the Chinese 
had to pay for the opium they destroyed. 

The English quieted their consciences by saying that the Chinese 
only rejected opium because they wanted to eject foreigners. 

A second war, caused as before by the attitude of the Chinese to 
foreigners and trade but unfortunately linked again with the opium 
traffic, took place in 1856. 


Note 7.—Ports Opened.—These wars opened Chinese ports. 
In the first war Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai 
became open, and Hong Kong was ceded to us. 

In the second war five more ports were opened, and toleration was 
claimed for the Christian religion. 

The opening of the ports was immediately taken advantage of, and 
missionaries went out, but there was some justification for the Chinese 


who said, “‘ You foreigners come with your Jesus in one hand, and your 
opium in the other,” 
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TALK IIl].—Western Missionaries: Robert Morrison. 
AIM. 





To show one who fought the good fight of faith in China, 
and so helped to change the future of a great Empire. > 


‘‘My Knights are sworn to vows 
Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
And uttermost obedience to the King,”’ 


‘‘Was ever a fight like this in the world before ?”’ 


REMARKS.— i, There is little to appeal to the child’s imagination in a recital of Morrison’s literary accom- 
plishments. The sheer heroism of tackling the Chinese language and compiling a dictionary is not at first patent 
to the junior mind, nor is the feat very praiseworthy to them when performed. Yet the class will readily grasp 
that to stick to dull work till the task is absolutely finished requires persistence that is hard to acquire. Morrison 
had vowed the vow of utter hardihood, and he kept it. 

ii. But deeper than this, Morrison was a man of superb faith. He performed the impossible since he trusted 
supremely in God with whom there is no impossible. If we can show this man fighting the good fight of faith, one 
man against the whole Chinese Empire, we shall have shown a hero for whom admiration will be involuntary. 

iii. This talk must leave the class with the conviction that the Kingdom of God comes in by faith as truly 
now as when our Lord had supreme faith in God the Father, as when St Paul faced the world alone, or as when 
Morrison landed at Canton one man against one-fourth of the human race. 


ANALYSIS. 
I. Getting Ready. IJ. Arriving. III. Working. IV. Achieving. 





INTRODUCTION.— kefer to lesson on the sleeping Giant lulled to slumber by self-content. Who tried to 
awaken him? Had he gained much by the awakening? Why not? Had thetraders gained? Would they have 
continued rousing him if they had not found the trade profitable? To-day’s lesson will tell us of a man who went to 
China with no idea of gaining in any way, but simply to give himself to help China. No booming cannon announced 
his approach. Many years passed before Chung Kwo even heard his rapping. 


GETTING READY.—Tell some facts of Morrison’s boyhood (/Vo/e 1). When he got to China he was to be 
the first translator of the Bible into Chinese, and a very great scholar. Would you have chosen his home and his 
hard life for the making of a learned man? 

Tell the circumstances that were against him. He had to leave school at an early age ; his working hours were 
long; he was not strong, and found study trying; he had to study all alone. Yet these hardships were a great 
blessing, for they helped in the development of a brave spirit and an indomitable will. Help class to this point by 
questions, such as the following. We grow strong as we exercise. Can you give me an example? (Get examples 
of strengthening to physical and mental powers.) When Morrison found things hard, what did he want todo? He 
did not give up but made himself go on. What was he exercising? What would be the result? Do you think God 
would have any work for a boy with a brave spirit and a strong will? 

Tell the story of his College Course, of his offer to a Missionary Society (/Vo/e 1), and of his preparations for 
learning the language (/Vo/e 2). Did the preparations for this man’s work start when he determined to go to China? 
How had God been preparing for it for years? The priest’s translation made his work easier; the settlement of 
traders had made an opening for him to get into China; even his early attempts at memorising trained him for the 
task of learning a language with 45,050 characters. ‘‘ There shall never be one lost good.” 


ARRIVING. —Tell of his interview with the sneering shipowner (/Voée 3). His well-known retort might be 
written on blackboard or copied by class, if they keep note-books. Let class discuss the answer. They will 
probably know of Grenville’s famous fight of “one against fifty-three.” This is one against one-fourth of the people 
of the world. It is the fight of faith. Not even hope but expect God will. He hazarded all for that expectation. 


Sketch the coming of the ship to Canton (Noée 4). Help class to feel his utter loneliness. What conditions 
will he find at Canton? Will he be wanted by the Chinese? Or by the English? : 


WORKING.—The preceding lesson will make some points clear. They will understand how he would be 
watched by the Chinese, and practically kept a prisoner in the very small foreign quarter. In the next twenty-seven 
years he was virtually a prisoner who could journey from Canton to Macao. (See zsset, p. 17.) 

Tell the story of his patient fighting against difficulties (Vote 5). Note how God still provided the men and 
help he needed. Emphasize the utter weariness and loneliness of it all. Ask—Which of the difficulties do you 
think was the hardest? 

Then tell of his dictionary. Suppose you had to copy out all the words from your school dictionary! But 
suppose you had to make up a meaning to each word that must be right! Then if you had first to collect the 


45,000 words! And last, if all the words were in a foreign language! Ask—What kind of man did all this show 
Morrison to be? 











ACHIEVING.—What had he gained? Nota dozen converts. But his was the fight of faith. What had St 
Paul gained when he had finished his course? The Roman Empire was pagan and St Paul could account for a 
few scattered Churches against the world. And by faith St Paul saw the end. 

By faith Morrison said, “I expect God will” (Vole 6). Like another great translator (Eliot of Massachusetts) 
he had believed that ‘ Prayer and pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, will do anything.” Faith had helped him to 
lay the foundation for all the future work of Christian missionaries in China. F 


HOME WORK.—(1) Copy out Chinese characters. (2) Colour pictures from outfit for next“ Talk” 


(3) Colour and finish pagoda begun 772 class. 


TALK 1M .—NOM@ES: 


Note 1.—Robert Morrison (1782-1834) was born at Mor- 
eth in Northumberland, in thecold and bleak county that has produced 
many famous men. Bishop Ridley came from there. Stephenson, the 
inventor of the locomotive, lived not far from Morrison. Here were 
two boys who were to help alter the world. Stephenson said, ‘‘ I have 
fought for the locomotive for nearly twenty years; I put up with 
every rebuff, determined not to be put down.’’ Morrison was made of 
the same stuff. His father was poor, but before Robert left school he 
had more money, and was able to take a shop in Newcastle where he 
made and sold lasts and boot-trees. Robert left school early, and was 
apprenticed to his father. He had to work from six A.M. to six P.M., 
but still found time for study. Any amount of determination, however, 
could not always keep him awake, and sometimes he got so drowsy in 
the evenings that he was obliged to give up work. He often suffered 
with very bad headaches, perhaps caused by overwork. By the time 
he was fifteen he had learned much. He could say the r1gth Psalm off 
by heart, and correctly, even when he was dodged. He had now made 
up his mind to give his life in God’s service, and although he was not 
sure what he would do, he learned all he could in case it might help 
him. His earnings were small but he saved a little every week, and on 
Saturday evenings he went with a friend to visit poor and sick folk to 
whom they gave their savings. When he was nineteen he began to 
learn Latin, paying for the lessons, and working later at night to make 
up for the hour that he missed from business. He wrote in his diary ; 
“I know not what may be the end; God only knows. It is my desire 
if He please to spare me in the world, to serve the gospel of Christ.”’ 

When he was twenty-one he entered a College to prepare for the Ministry 
and the following year he offered for missionary work. He hoped that 
God would send him where the difficulties were greatest. His hopes 
were realised, for the London Missionary Society asked him to go to 
China, to learn the language, to write a Dictionary, and to translate 
the Bible. China! No Protestant missionary had ever attempted 
to enter the country. 


Note 2.—Learning the Language.—He must try to 
learn the language before setting out. He visited the British Museum 
and there found two old Chinese Manuscripts. One was a Latin-Chinese 
dictionary, the other was a priceless treasure, part of the New Testament 
in Chinese! It ended at the first chapter of Hebrews. Whose work 
was it? We can only suppose that years before a Roman Catholic 
priest had toiled for long years at this translation, and that for some 
Teason unknown he had had to lay down his pen at the end of the first 
chapter of Hebrews. Perhaps he had to fly from persecution, and he 
may have died a martyr’s death. (Catholic missionaries went to China 
as early as the sixteenth century.) Did he feel that he had failed in his 
purpose when he could not complete the work ? We do not know, but 
we are sure of his success. He was preparing the way for Morrison. 

Morrison’s work was made easier by a Chinaman from Canton 
living in London, whose name was Yong-Sam-Tak. He was very short- 
tempered and occasionally was furiously angry for no apparent reason. 
Once Morrison threw a piece of paper on which his teacher had written 
some Chinese characters into the fire. Yong-Sam-Tak flew into a rage, 
rushed out of the room, and did not appear for several days. When at 
last he returned he brought back with him a piece of tin on which 
Morrison was to paint the characters in future and to rub them out 
when finished with. Long after, the reason for his anger was discovered. 
He believed that when printed paper is burned it passes into the spirit 
world, where it can be used by the spirits of those who have died. He 
was offending against Chinese laws and customs by teaching Morrison 
his language, and he thought this stupid foreigner had burned the 
evidence of his guilt, so that all the spirits of his ancestors would know 
of his crime and bring some awful calamity on him. 

So Morrison toiled on with his paint brush, copying out the whole 
of the two manuscripts he had found, till the day came when he must 
say good-bye to friends and sail away on his great adventure. 


Note 3.—! expect God will.—No English vessel would 
carry a missionary to China. The East India Company did not want 
anything to do with the Chinese beyond trade. Probably they felt 
they had enough difficulties already and they were not in China to 
give. 

So Morrison sailed to New York and there found a boat for Canton. 
When he was making arrangements with the shipowner the man took 
his money and then said snecringly, ‘“‘ And so, Mr Morrison, you really 
expect you will make an impression on the idolatry of the great Chinese 
Empire?” “ No, Sir,” was the answer, “I expect God will.” 





Nore 4.—Arrival at Canton.—At eight o’clock on the 


_and bare. 


evening of Sunday, September 7th, 1807, a boat passed into Canton 
Harbour. Chains were rattling, sails were being lowered, sailors were 
shouting. On deck stood a tall, grave man, calm in face and figure ; 
it was hard to tell what thoughts were passing through his mind, but 
evidently he was thinking deeply. Hundreds of Chinese boats rowed 
round the ship. The sailors in them were shouting and calling to one 
another and adding to the strange confusion of the scene. Ahead 
shone the lights on the land, On the water twinkled thousands of tiny 
lights, for on every boat, what looked like little splinters of wood were 
burning before the idols it carried. As Robert Morrison leaned over 
the boat and watched the lights and heard the curious sounds, he said 
to himself, “‘ What can be done with these ignorant yet shrewd and 
imposing people? ’’ Yet even as the thought went through his mind 
the harbour faded from view and instead he saw a picture of the land 
he had left eight months before. He did not see the white cliffs of 
Dover as he had last seen them, but the rugged coast of Northumbria 
where the sea beats against many a rocky islet. The land was bleak 
The people were rough and wild, little better than savages, 
plundering over the border, fighting still more savage Picts, worshipping 
with many a Sacrifice to the great Thor. This was Britain only 1300 
years ago. He said to himself, ‘‘ But, what of Britain?’ Then, 
knowing what God had done for his country, through the news that 
St Aidan brought to his own Northumbria, he took courage. Surely 
no task could have seemed more hopeless than the conversion of our 
own race. So the twinkling lights on the boats were to be stars of hope 
that spoke of a people who cared about God as they knew Him, although 
their knowledge was so mistaken or so small. 

When the sun rose next morning Morrison saw the high hills 
behind Canton, the old wall with its watch towers, and high in the 
town rising above everything else, two pagodas. Heathen worship 
seemed to reign. ~ 


Note 5.—Making the Bible.—Difficulties had only just 
begun when he landed at Canton. Permission was granted for him to 
stay. Some of the officials of the East India Company proved his good 
and faithful friends, but from some he had to bear much ill-will, A 
friend procured two Chinese teachers for him so that he might study 
the language. Again he found the preparations God had ordered for 
his work. One of these teachers was a Roman Catholic and had beer 
taught Latin by the Priests at Peking. So they had a common language 
and had not to struggle with gestures. 

He tried to live like the Chinese ; wore their clothes, a pigtail, ate 
with chop-sticks, allowed his nails to grow long, dined with his teachers. 
After a while he gave up these ways. He found he was more suspected 
than if he had lived as an ordinary foreigner. His teachers had to visit 
him with secrecy. They might be imprisoned or even tortured and 
executed for teaching their language. 

He lived in an insanitary godown,1 where once the roof fell in on him, 
and where he suffered much from overwork and insufficient food. For 
weeks and months he dared not walk out in the streets, and he was so 
weak from his long. toil of translation that at times he could not walk 
across the room. He suffered much from very bad headaches and 
drowsiness. Yet so great was his diligence that in two years the East 
India Co. who, when he went to China would not let him travel by one 
of their boats, offered him the post of Translator to the Company. "This 
meant he might live in safety under their protection, and that he would 
have plenty of money to carry on his work. He had to pay very heavily 
for paper, for teachers, and for books, and he needed thousands of books 
for his dictionary. 

At last, in 1873, his New Testament was completed. It was largely 
the work of the unknown Translator; but Morrison had finished from 
the second chapter of Hebrews, and had made other alterations. 
years later the Old Testament was completed. 

Then he had to write the dictionary. Perhaps the greatest*achieve- 
ment was in arranging the words so that each word could be found 
easily when there was no alphabet. What an enormous amount he must 
have read, for the dictionary sometimes gave quite long accounts of the 
history of the place or person, or a description of the thing. He brought 


home to England a library of 10,000 Chinese books, and he must h 
wanted them all. 


Seven 


ave 


Note 6.—Achievement.—Dr Milne, who helped translate 
the Old Testament, had said that he hoped for 1000 converts by the 
end of the century. When Morrison died he could only count ahi a 


dozen converts, but before his century closed instead of 1000 there 
were 214,000 Christians, 


1 store-house. 


TALK IV.—Western Learning. 


‘AIM.—To show that western civilisation and learning have brought dissatisfaction 
to many of the rising generation in China. 


= 


‘They know, and therefore rule: I too will know.” 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom : and the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding.” 


RREMARKS.— This Talk attempts to supply some of the more intimate facts of the ordinary life of a Chinese boy 
or girl that our study classes find so interesting. But these facts are told in order to put two Chinese children in 
their own surroundings, and then to bring them into contact with the West: to show how new learning meant 
pleasure, then dissatisfaction, ambition, and a real longing for a re-vivified China. The question on which the 
interest of the last part must turn is—Will Wu-mei become Christian? Will he take the new civilisation and reject 
Christianity ? Without any statement of the fact the class should be led to realise :— 

1. Their relation to Wu-mei in their common experience. Wu-mei waddling down the street, a distended 
bundle, 1s an object of interest and kindly patronage to our circle. But Wu-mei, feeling uneasy at the creaking 
of the sign, and almost running out of the temple with an awful feeling of the idol on his track, is so near to the 
inner experience of us all that he is no longer foreign but “brother Wu-mei.” Patronage loses itself in sympathy. 

il. That whether Wu-mei becomes a Christian depends somewhat on us and our own Christianity. Will he 
respect it? This Talk may strengthen the impression left by Talk II. when we saw that ordinary traders are 
of enormous importance. In this Talk we find that stay-at-home people may help or hinder: every one of us counts 
as an influence in the coming of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


ANALYSIS. 
LP At Home; 
II. At School with the Barbarians. 
III, The Old or the New? 


INTRODUCTION.— We have talked of the great giant Chung Kwo, and of the four hundred millions who make 
up his family. Yet so far we have only seen this enormous land with its swarming population afar off. That is some- 
thing like sitting in an aeroplane and passing high over England and then saying ‘“‘I know all about the English people.” 
You would really know more about them if you left the aeroplane and spent one day in an English house with an 
English family. So to-day we are to visit a Chinese walled city and pass down one of its streets and into a house 
to find out what things are really like. 


AT HOME.— Class can use pictures or the model of a walled city with its background, already made by them. 
Let them enter by the city gate. Here come men carrying water. We can track them by the slippery paving 
stones. If you have a figure cut out, place it in position. Indicate position of street. Show picture of real 
street. Let children observe and tell what they see and ask their own questions. Then begin the story as in Voée 1, 
allowing class to give details when they know them. 

Show picture of Chinese house. If there is time, they can also see picture of rich man’s house, and of the 
tumble down huts of the very poor, of houseboats on the rivers, etc., and compare the homes. Give WVoée 2. Ifa 
model of the house has been made, set it up with Chien-tiat work. Show picture of the mother, showing dress, 
bound feet, etc. If there is time ask—What made them throw stones? They will want to put that down toa Chinese 
peculiarity, but the teacher may easily bring the question nearer home than that. 

Show pictures of the ow¢s¢de of atemple. Do not spoil the mental picture by showing pictures of the inside. 
Make the experience of the first visit to idols very real (/Vo¢ée 5), and then give Vo¢e 4. The class will certainly 
want to discuss this incident, and perhaps teacher can speak of the enormous importance placed by Chinese on 
filial piety. Tell of the doctor’s arrival (Vote 5). What will Wu-mei think of the foreigners now? 


AT SCHOOL WITH THE BARBARIANS.— Perhaps the boy’s father can hear that foreign leather shoes are 
coming on the market. He seeschanges coming. Then tell how the mother had appreciated kindness shown at the 
hospital (/Voze 6). Let class suggest how Wu-mei treats the foreigners now, and also, what the father will think 
about his boy whom he wants to get on. Tell of mission school (/Vo/e 7). 


THE OLD OR THE NEW.—Wu-mei watched the English doctors. ‘Tell of things he saw, such as success- 
ful operations, skilful doctors tending repulsive sores, etc. Let class tell of things he saw in China that would 
sadden him (/Vo¢e &). What would he want todo? He and the other students formed a Society among them- 
selves to save China. How could they best do this? What did he think was wrong? What did his friends the 
mission doctors think was wrong? Tell how Wu-mei was himself a conflict of the oldand new. Which would win ? 
Why were the doctors just a little anxious when Wu-mei wanted to come to England? Were there dangers for him 
here? Tell Vote 9. If there were many Wu-mei’s in China what do you think would happen? 








HOME WORK.—( 1) Make a list of articles that could be sent to a Chinese doctor to help him in his work. 
(2) Make a mission hospital in cardboard or paper to be placed in Chinese city. 
(3) Hind out all you can about the Manchus. Write it out and read tt at the next meeting of the Circle 


i 


TALK.LV.~_N OWES. 


Note 1.—Little Wu-Mei.—It was a bitterly cold winter’s day, 
and Wu-mei, dressed in long trousers, two waistcoats and three coats 
(the two top ones padded), looked like a fat sausage provided with feet 
waddling down the very narrow street. He was only seven years old, 
and the street was very crowded. Once he was nearly knocked down by 
a man carrying a bag of rice. Then someone yelled ‘“‘ Look out for your 
back,” and this time he just missed knocking his head on the end of asedan 
chair. But he passed down the street, his big black eyes taking in all 
the sights. Once he stopped by a stall on which a man was cocking 
doughnuts. They looked very good. Then farther on someone else 
blocked the way with baskets of cakes and peanuts.’ He put his hand 
in the belt of his under-coat (almost one could say quilt) and felt the little 
embroidered purse in it, but he knew it was empty of even a single coin, 
or cash, as he would have said. It was very exciting to beout. Thesun 
shone down on the narrow street (only 8 feet wide) and lighted up the 
long signs and flags that hung out from doors and windows. He could 
not read the curious characters on them, but they interested him 
all the same, and where he knew the name of the shop he said 
it to himself, pretending he could read the ancient signs as well 
as his venerable uncle, whom everybody knew was a great scholar 
and quite as clever as the cleverest mandarin in the city. Wu-mei 
trudged on, and turned to the right and then the left as the winding 
street turned. He knew it was lucky to live in twisting streets because 
the spirits in the air lose their way if the roads wind, and they cannot 
get at you. He did not understand about the spirits either, but a creak- 
ing sign that swung backwards and forwards in the wind made him look 
up fora second in fear. Hesaw nothing, but then the spirits may always 
be there even if you can’t see them, and perhaps one very unkind one 
might have found his way down the street. Anyhow, Wu-mei hurried on 
as fast as his short legs and thick coats would let him, till he reached his 
home, the front of which was a shop. Inside men were making white 
shoes. Heliked his ownsign. Eventhe creaking was friendly, and made 
him think of getting home to mother and not of uncomfortable spirits. 


Note 2.—Inside the House —Wu-mei could just open the door 
at the side of the shop so he passed through it into the courtyard. This 
was paved with uneven stones as the street outside was, for in China it 
is unlucky to lay stones quite straight and flat. In the court sat his 
bigger sister (she was nine), Chien-ti, who was weaving. 

Just then a figure dressed in a blue cotton frock with silver butter- 
flies in her black hair hobbled out of the doorway on the far side of the 
courtyard, and Wu-mei ran across to her and cried out that he was 
hungry. His mother caught him in her arms and said that he should 
be fed very soon—as soon as father andthe men _ were served. 
“Mother,” said Wu-mei excitedly, ‘‘I have seen the foreign devils, 
and I helped throw stones like all the other boys. But they did not look 
fierce, Mother. Do you think they will take out my eyes?” ‘No, 
my little Wu-mei, fear not, they dare not hurt thee, for thy fortune is 
a lucky one the priest has said, and no evil eye can harm thee.’ But 
Wu-mei clung to her gown. How he loved her! He could think of 
nothing better than seeing her swaying on her tiny golden lilies (bound 
up feet) as she moved about the kitchen, or sat at her sewing, making 
beautiful embroidery for his shoes or his clothes. 

When at last dinner was ready he sat with the others at a table on 
which were placed a bowl containing salted vegetables cut up, and another 
containing little pieces of perk. Each was given a bowl of rice and two 
chop-sticks. Wu-mei helped himself from the common bow] to a piece 
of vegetable, and then, lifting his rice bowl to his mouth, shovelled in 
quite a lot with the chon-sticks. Then he took a small piece of pork 
between the sticks and again ate a quantity of rice. Very soon 
the bowl was empty, and Wu-mei looked quite content and fatter than 
ever. 

It was soon time for school again, and Wu-mei set out, carrying his 
neat bundle which contained his ‘“‘ four gems of the study,’ that is to 
say his pen with a brush for a nib, a stone slab for rubbing down the ink 
with water, a cake of ink and aset of books. It had been settled for six 
years that Wu-mei was to follow in"the footsteps of his uncle and to be 
a scholar, 


Note 3.—Visiting the Tem pie.—One day the mother said that 
Wu-mei might go with her to the temple to worship the gods there. The 
boy was delighted and wanted to help carry the things. His mother gave 
him some sticks of incense to hold, and she carried rice and fruit to place 
before the idols. They passed through the crowded streets, and came toa 
wider place where there was a temple. Outside stood two ra her ugly 
figures, who were the guardians of the door. Wu-mei hardly looked at them, 
he was so anxious to get inside. They entered, and the boy crept closer 
to his mother, and she felt his fingers holding tight to her dress. It was 
very dark inside. At first he could hardly see, and he was just going 
to run out when his mother caught his hand and led him firmly along to 
the other end of the temple. There she bowed down, and knocked her 
forehead on the ground before the great idol. Wu-mei got courage to 
look up to see the image who was so powerful, and to whom all must pray. 
He nearly cried out with fright. A horrid grinning idol, nearly black 
with smoke, laughed at him. On either side were other images. Some 
were cold and looked down at the Jittle boy as though he were an insect ; 
others were hideous and painted in queer fashion. Before them stood 
a circle of incense and the offerings of the people. His mother whispered 
that he must kneel as she had done. He said ‘I can’t.’”’ But she half 
pushed him down and at last his little forehead touched the ground, and 
then to his great relief they turned away. He almost pulled her to- 
wards the door, for he had a horrid feeling that the biggest grinning 
idA was coming after him down the temple. And when they got outside 
he asked twenty questions. Why must we worship the gods? Why 
did the gods look unkind? Why was it so dark in there? Did the 
gods really eat the rice? And all the other questions that you would 


have asked. His mother said he must not ask questions. The gods 
would not like a little boy who asked things like that, but everybody 
worshipped them, or else some terrible thing happened, and Wu-mei 
must make offerings like everyone else if he wanted to be lucky. 


Note 4.—Praying to Kwan-Yin.—But;Wu-mei never liked 
going to this temple. He went because he loved his mother and she said 
it was right to go. } 

When he was nine years old, his mother was taken ill. Chien-ti 
said they thought the mother would die. Wu-mei could not think 
what life would be like without the little figure in her blue cotton gown 
and her glittering silver hair ornaments. His father he reverenced as 
a son should do; he obeyed him, and would obey him through life, but 
his mother he loved. His heart was nearly breaking and he felt he must 
pray to the gods for help. Could he go into the dark temple? No, he 
felt no help could come from that grinning face, or from those figures 
that were torturing men in various ways, burning, stabbing, wounding 
them. He knew of a temple where there was a figure of Kwan-Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy. To her he went and, flinging himself down before 
her, knocking his head violently many times in an agony of grief, he 
prayed ‘‘O Goddess of Mercy, save my mother’s life. I pray thee take 
years from my life and add them to hers.’”’ The calm face of the stone 
goddess looked down on the child, a pitying look was on her face, but 
there was no pity in the stone heart. Yet Wu-mei cried again and again 
for mercy. Wu-mei did not know, but the God who is ‘‘ Our Father,” 
the Father of Chinese and white children alike, heard that prayer. He 
hears everyone who calls to Him, “‘ if haply they_may find Him.”’ (See 
‘“‘ Brother Mao,”’ by C. Campbell Brown.) 


Note 5.—The Foreign Doctor.—When the boy got home he 
met, crossing his own courtyard, a foreign lady. He saw her sunny 
hair and her bright eyes. She smiled at him, but he ran past in fear. 
Was she coming to bring ill luck? Then out came Chien-ti, who said 
in whispers that the foreign lady had come, had given mother some 
medicine and now she was to be quite well. Every day the foreigner 
came, till once more the mother took her tiny steps about the house, and 
Wu-mei was quite happy for his mother was well. 


Note 6.—Changes.—Since the mother’s illness the father had 
visited the Hall of Glad Tidings where the Jesus religion was preached 
and his mother had several times visited the Hospital of Universal Love 
in order to get medicine from the doctor. While she awaited her turn 
there, she listened intently to the stories told by the Biblewoman who 
spoke of the love of God and of the Saviour of the World. One day the 
father suggested to her that if Wu-mei was to be a famous scholar it 
would be well for him to leave his present school. The old examination 
system was ended and scholars now must know arithmetic and some of 
the western knowledge. He thought of sending him to the Mission 
School. 


Note 7.—The Mission School.—Very soon Wu-mei joined 
his new school, where he learned Geography, History, Arithmetic, Science, 
and Scripture. He revelled in the stories and in the wonderful de- 
scriptions of places in the world. His teachers were delighted with his 
work, and as he rose year by year through the school they saw the promise 
of future greatness more truly than the old fortune teller had seen it. 
His father and uncle worked hard and both saved all they could for the 
young scholar. When he was asked what he wanted to be, he no longer 
wanted to be an ordinary scholar but to become a doctor like the 
western doctors in the hospital. So when he was old enough he passed 
into the foreigners’ Medical School. 


Note 8.—The Old against the New.—Still Wu-mei 
(although really he was no longer called by his baby name) wanted more. 
He longed to go to the west, to see the hospitals there and to take his 
doctor’s degree. Many things in China worried him. He saw the 
blind beggars of his town; numbers of men and women with diseases 
that could have been prevented ; a baby brought to the hospital suffering 
through the ignorance of its mother; a man led in incurably blind 
because a quack had put needles in his eyes, or a slave girl nearly dead 
through cruel beatings. 

He saw hatred of foreigners, and of good foreign ideas ; officials who 
could be bribed; oppression of the poor. He knew that justice was 
sold and that the highest bidder could get any case in the law courts 
settled in his favour, He saw cruel punishments and unfair executions. 
What was wrong? He wanted to sweep away all evils, but where could 
any reformer begin? He thought that a Parliament and better govern- 
ment would alter things. Then he felt that the same men with thesame 
meanness would be in power. Sometimes he wondered if the Christians 
were right and only Jesus could save because He changes the hearts of 
men, But then he knew Englishmen who cared nothing for religion. 
Then he thought that it must be western learning that made the difference 
and it did not matter if China kept her old religion (indeed it would be 
better) as long as she awoke to the value of education. 

For himself he had now no faith in idols. He knew that western 
science had saved his mother, not Kwan-Yin. Yet again he said to 
himself that love of God had prompted the doctor to give her skill for 
the Chinese woman, He was notsure. He knew one thing, that he must 
go west. 

What will happen ? Will he see Christian England, or will he see 
so many wrong things that he will find it hard to believe in Jesus ? 


Nore 9.—Wu-mei in Engliand.—He became a doctor. More, 
—through a fellow student he learned to know Jesus Christ, not the stories 
of Him, but the friend and Saviour who will abide with him, So he 
returned to give his life to help his own countrymen. Yet much in 
England saddened him, He said, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the 
world, but surely Britain needs saving too,” 


TALK V.—The Fiery Trial. 


AIM.—To show how the steadfastness of native Christians helped 
to develop the Chinese Church. 


= HESE are they which come out of the great tribulation, and they washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
oh of the Lamb.”—ST JOHN. 
Behold these! from afar they shall come, 
And behold these! from the north and the west : 
And these! from the Land of Sinim.—ISAIAH. 


REMARKS.—Obviously the full story of the fiendish cruelty of the Boxers is not for our classes. The 
instances given here are purposely such as will not appeal too highly to the imagination. There is always the 
danger that stories of cruelty may simply feed a boy’s desire for the bloodthirsty. Whether this pitfall is 
avoided or not, depends on the teacher, and whether he or she has grasped the purpose for which the stories are 
told. They cannot fail to awaken admiration if told rightly, and they should help the class to see beyond the 
circumstances to the results of all brave suffering for Christ’s sake. 


ANALYSIS. 


lL he, boxers, 
II. Faithful unto Death. 
III. The Palm of Victory for Boys and Girls. 
IV. The Light that cannot be put out. 


INTRODUCTION.—Refer to lesson on Morrison. How long did he work in China? How many converts 
did he know of? Was this the end of his work? In 1900 there were probably 200,000 converts in China. The 
work had grown. How? Faith in God always brings results. 

Refer to Talk IV. and let class tell how much the missionaries had done to gain the confidence of the people. 
The Chinese had begun to understand the difference between ordinary foreigners and “ Jesus people.” 


THE BOXERS.—Tell the class of the circumstances that gave rise to the Boxer Movement (Vo/e 1, use map 


for places), and explain who the Boxers were (/Vote 2). Let one of the children mark on map places annexed by 
Europeans. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. — Ask children to tell of any time when people were persecuted in England 
for conscience sake. What happened? Did Marian persecution stamp out Protestantism, or Elizabethan 
persecution uproot Roman Catholicism? Do they know of any other persecution? Some may tell of the trials 
of the early Christians, or of persecution on our Mission Fields. 

But these things are of the past. What has taught us in this country to have more toleration? We under- 
stand the love of Jesus Christ better. (It is well to emphasize this point, for children in England to-day are 
sometimes hardly treated by other children for some peculiarity in the faith of their parents.) 

Yet martyrdom is not a thing of the past. Can the class give the famous words of Latimer, as the flames rose 
around him at his burning in Oxford? ‘ Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, we shall this day light sucha candle 
as by God’s grace shall never be put out.” That candle of Martyrdom was lighted in China in the Boxer 
movement and the light kindled then bas not been put out. 

Tell how the temptation came to recant (Voée 3), and how many gloriously “resisted unto blood.” We cannot 
tell the whole horrible story but will hear a few details. Perhaps the teacher may read Hebrews xi. 35-38. 
These things were literally true of our Chinese Christians. 


THE PALM OF VICTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—Not only grown-up people suffered. Many 
children were killed with their parents, but some boys and girls were given the chance of life and chose martyrdom. 


Tell stories in Vote 4. Then the less harrowing one given in Wofe 5. This last also gives one glimpse of English 
heroism, 


THE LIGHT THAT CANNOT BE PUT OUT.—This is not altogether a sad chapter. It is sad to 
think of the cruelty and ignorance of the Boxers, of the lonely ones left in China, and in the families of the mission- 
aries. But one Chinese Christian dragged to death said, ‘‘ This is the happiest day of my life.” What did he mean? 
He must have spoken truly in that dread hour. It says of Jesus that, ‘‘ For the oy that was set before Him,” He 
endured the cross, despising the shame. What great joy did our Lord see would follow the Cross? It will be easy 
for the teacher after this lesson to help class to see what it meant when the old prophet could say, ‘* He shall 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 

for the Chinese the joy was in lighting their candle to the glory of Jesus Christ. 

Tell how from native minds the story cannot die out (Vo/e 6). Men saw that the love of Jesus is a real, vital 

force. ‘To-day the light is shining, for the Chinese Church increased after the rebellion died down. 


HOME WORK.—(1) What verse would you like to write on the grave of one of the boys or girls who died 
CAA 9a - ? Fi 2 lA’ en: - 2 a ry 3 = 
for our Lordin China? (2) Draw the mountain home of Pu Tao. 


~ 


3) LY you were a Chinese boy or girl, what customs would you like to alter in your country ? 
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TALK V.—NOTES. 


Note 1.—Anti-Foreign Feeling.—For some years the 
feeling against foreigners had been increasing, and the ill-will shown 
to them was as unreasonable in most cases as had been the Chinese treat- 
ment of the Embassies that we spoke of in Talk II. China had much to 
fear. Great Britain had gained Hong Kong and Wei Hai Wei as well 
as Kowloon. Japan had seized Formosa. Russia had Port Arthur. 
Germany gained Kiaochow, while France wanted a part of Southern 
China, and even Italy was asking for Sunmen Bay. Americans and 
English were gaining much power through their inland trade. 

Some of the common people were suffering from Western inven- 
tions and machinery, e.g. when the rebellion began, the railway was torn 
up partly by boatmen and carters who had lost their.living by the 
Peking Tientsin Railway. 

At the back of the rebellion was the power of the Empress Dowager. 
The Manchu rulers had never in all the years of their rule won the good- 
will of the Chinese. But hatred to foreigners was common to both, 
and some of the great Manchu officials were quite willing to countenance 
an outbreak against foreigners if by so doing they pleased the people. 

In rg900 the hatred broke out in a storm on the heads of the 
foreigners, and on all Chinese Christians because of their connection with 
the foreigners. The movement was against everything foreign rather 
than against Christianity. 


Notre 2.—The Boxers.—A society of men called Boxers was 
formed, and these, armed with huge swords and wearing bright red 
sashes, marched in bands through the northern provinces, torturing 
and killing the Christians. 

The common people feared them very much, and were more than 
willing to give up any Christians into their hands. Every one believed 
them to be invulnerable to sword or bullet. 


Notre 3.—Persecution of Christians.—During the next 
few months one hundred and eighty-eight missionaries were slain (this 
number includes wives and children), and how many Chinese cannot 
be told, but it is believed that thousands were slain or suffered torture 
and mutilation. 

Never in the history of the Christian Church has there been a more 
terrible persecution nor one more bravely met. In the capital of 
Shansi, where the largest number of missionaries were martyred, the 
executioners wondered at their calm as one after another knelt before 
the sword. 

But those that were killed at first suffered least, for many were 
hunted like wild beasts, being chased from villages into mountains and 
swamps, and thinking themselves fotrunate if they obtained shelter in 
a cave or an abandoned hut. 

Many of ihe native Christians were able to escape death by re- 
cantation. Some were only required to light a stick of incense and hold 
it before the idols in the temple. Others were required to sign a paper 
saying that they would have nothing to do with foreigners, and others 
could escape if they would kneel in worship before the Boxer Captain. 
Sometimes the villagers besought the Christians to save their lives 
and to save their wives and children by saying that they did not serve 
Jesus, and many of the Chinese Christians who could have endured per- 
secution themselves could not face the thought of their dear children 
being tortured or slain in some barbarous fashion. It is not much 
wonder if many of the Christians recanted : the marvel is that so many 
stood firm. 


Note 4.—Child Martyrs.—Two boys, aged 13 and 14, were 
caught by Boxers near Peking. They boldly confessed Jesus at their 
examination, and when their captors began to bind them they said, ‘‘ We 
will not try to get away. Every step we take to your altar is one step 
nearer Heaven.” 

A little boy of ten belonging to a Christian family was caught and 
asked if he were a Christian. He replied, ‘‘ Yes.”” Asked if he would 
forsake Jesus he steadfastly refused and was slain. A schoolboy named 
Wang Chih-Sen was taken. He could have saved his life by worship- 
ping some tablets. The village elders begged him to do so. But he 
refused saying, ‘‘I can’t do it. To say nothing of disobeying God, J 
could never look my teacher and schoolmaster in the face if I did it.” 
So he died. 

A little girl fled with her Bible under her arm and hid in the tall 
millet. But soon she heard the sound of men searching—cutting down 
the corn with their swords—and her hiding place was discovered. 
“ Are you not afraid to die?”’ she was asked, She smiled as she saia, 
“ No,” and the sword cut her down. 

Most of the children were killed at once, but the Chinese, who are 
a cruel people (for they have not lived in a country that has known the 
Gospel for more than a thousand years as we have), delighted in the 
torture of the older Christians, and in some cases even drove the 
children into the fire and burnt them with their parents. 





Note 5.—Story of Pu T’ao.—Pu T’ao lived in a lovely village 
in the mountains. To reach her home it was necessary to ride on a 
donkey by picturesque mountain paths. There in a little cottage lived 
her father, who had been a staunch Christian for some years. He had 
taught his pretty gentle wife to read the Bible and both of them longed 
that their two daughters Pu T’ao and Ai T’ao should become Christians. 
On Sundays the father used to journey to the nearest Christian place 
of worship ten miles away and to lead his wife and baby on the donkey, 
or sometimes the two little girls took their mother’s place. 

The missionaries loved this home very much, The mother was so 


‘had to retreat to a kitchen. 


sweet and gentle and seemed like an English lady to whom they could 
talk and who would understand, She was clever too, and taught the 
women and children of her village, telling the stories of the Bible till 
they were pictures that all the listeners could see, and the missionaries 
who heard felt as if they, too, were hearing the story for the first time. 
But although the home was happy and loving it was verv solitary. 
No neighbours would cross the threshold, for the house was Christian 
and suspected by all. 

So the days went on and the two girls played with their baby brother 
till the time came when they were old enough to go to the Mission School 
at T’ai Yuian Sen. Their father was very anxious that they should be 
taught like English children and not neglected like most Chinese girls. 
Pu T’ao was a very jolly girl, really a great tomboy and romp, and she 
thoroughly enjoyed school life. Yet when holidays came she was eager 
as any English girl for home, and longed to get off as quickly as possible 
to the little cottage on the hill. On her last holiday at home she had told 
her father that she, too, loved the Saviour of ail, and that she had decided 
to be a Christian. It was now holiday time again (June 1900). Some 
of the girls had already gone home, and others like Pu T’ao were in such 
great excitement that they did not notice the seriousness of the teachers. 
But on June 29th they heard a great noise outside the mission. A howl- 
ing mob threw stones at the buildings, and beat with sticks against the 
doors. The schoolgirls (eleven were left) were all taken into the safest 
part of the school. Then the mob set fire to the premises so that they 
But even there they could not stay, for 
the neighbours began to pull it down so that the fire should not spread 
to other houses. Finally they had to try and escape in the darkness. 
The missionaries went out closely followed by the children. Some of 
the girls could not run as fast as the others. Miss Coombes, one of the 
teachers, came back to help two who were being left behind. Both 
girls stumbled and fell. Immediately a shower of stones and sticks 
were aimed at them. Miss Coombes covered one with her body as well 
as she could, saying, ‘‘ Don’t fear, we shall soon be in Heaven, where we 
shall meet again.”’ She was dragged away from the poor girls, who saw 
her thrown back into a pileof burning ruins. Three times she staggered 
out of the flames and each time she was flung back by the mob, until at 
last they threw upon her body pieces of broken doors to prevent her 
escape. The others rushed on not knowing what had happened. 

Soon after passing the outer gate, Pu T’ao lost sight of the mis- 
sionaries as it was quite dark and there was much commotion. She 
managed to get past the crowd, and socn found four of her schoolmates 
who had been separated from the teachers. They walked on for some 
distance, not knowing where to go, when they saw a black dog in front 
of them, which seemed as if it were leading them somewhere. They 
followed till they arrived at the south gate of the city, where they 
scrambled on to the city wall and hid themselves in the big tower which 
is over the gate. Soon they heard men coming. One of them peered 
in and said, ‘‘ Bring a sword, there are some people here.” ‘“‘ Are any 
foreigners here ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ No, weare only a few children—scholars.”’ 
They went out and the soldier offered to lower them over the wall byla 
rope and to take them to the house of a Christian woman. But they 
would not trust him, so he took them along to an officer, who in his turn 
took them to the Magistrate’s house. There they were kindly treated, 
being allowed to sleep with the slave girls at night but forced to remain 
in the open courtyard all day, where people stared at them and asked 
questions. At last they were sent to their own villages. There Pu 
T’ao was owned by an opium smoking uncle, who came to fetch her to 
his house. Her own happy home was in blackened ruins. The Boxers 
had killed her father and mother, the elder sister and the dear little baby 
brother. 

The uncle kept his niece for a short time and then betrothed her to 
a man whom she had never seen, in return fora sumof money. Pu T’ao 
wrote to a Christian photographer whom she had known, who lived in 
the neighbouring town. He refunded the money that had been paid 
and broke off her engagement. Very shortly after this came a telegram 
from the new governor, Li Hung Chang, saying that the former school- 
girls were to be handed over to the care of the photographer, and a little 
later Pu T’ao returned to her loved school, which had been reopened. 


Note 6.—After the Persecution.—A combined army of 
European and American soldiers marched to the relief of the foreigners, 
and when the Boxers fell beneath sword and bullet the faith of those 
who had believed in them was shattered, 

The courage and triumphant bearing of the Christian martyrs also 
made an immense impression. Realising the hopelessness of the old 
ways many turned to the Gospel as their only hope. This change was 
not immediate, indeed in some provinces the work received a check for 
some years. But in the end events proved that ‘‘ The blood of the 
martyts is the seed of the Church,” 

Within a year and a quarter after the relief of Peking, twenty-five 
new mission stations had been opened and three hundred and seventy- 
three new missionaries had entered China, and each succeeding year has 
seen additions to the number, 

Three years later the missionaries could say, ‘‘ Never before have 
men crowded to hear the Gospel as they are crowding now, in the open 
air and indoors. Never before has there been such an eager demand 
for education ; our schools are full and everywhere applicants have to 
be refused,” 

All the churches and chapels destroyed in the riots have been rebuilt 
and as a rule they are crowded with worshippers. In Paoting-Fu, 
where the greatest massacres took place, the missionaries are 
preaching daily to throngs of attentive Chinese, 
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TALK VI.—New China. 


AIM.—To help class to arrange facts they have learned so that they acknowledge—(a) We knocked at 


the giant’s door with such mighty blows that it gave way. (b) We must needs take through 
that open door our very best. 


ANALYSIS. I, The Past. 


II. The Present. 
III. The Future. 


INTRODUCTION.—This is Talk VI. and the last. The class will have a number of pictures in their 
minds after five Talks. Quite a Chinese Picture Gallery. Let the teacher describe one or two pictures that he 
sees. “I can seea great wall, building, building, till it stretches east and west 1500 miles. Through its gateways pass 
strange processions of camels and men wrapped in huge cloaks passing northwards to Mongolia. My next picture 
shows the face of a man who looks like St Stephen. He faces an angry mob of pig-tailed furies, who yell and throw 
sticks and stones. He is so calm and beautiful they fall back for a minute, till some one more evil_ looking than the 
rest flings a huge stone, and God’s messenger falls to be beaten to death.” 

The class may describe some of the pictures they see. If this is difficult the teacher can help by such questions as 
‘Has anyone a picture of ships?” ‘“ Whocan seea lonely man, one against four hundred million ?” etc. (see Vode 1). 

After a few minutes of this picture game, perhaps the teacher may suggest that it would be easier for others if 
we catalogued our pictures. How shall we number the picturesin our gallery? Some one may suggest “the oldest 
first.” Who has a very old picture of China? Help the class to fill in gaps and to choose subjects, skying those of 
pat pou tee and putting on the line those that should occupy first place in the scholar’s mind for the purpose of 
this lesson. . 


V.B£.—If the class is not very intelligent, it would be well to swgges¢ pictures for description, when giving home 
work at the end of Talk V. | 





THE PAST.— Now let us take some one round our gallery and explain just what the pictures mean and why 
they are important. What is the first? The great giant China asleep. Why is he asleep? He thought all other 
people barbarians and he had nothing tolearn. Why? We must look at all the pictures under (3) for that (Voée 1). 
They really almost excuse his stupidity. What made himawake? Find those pictures which show what awoke him. 
All will undoubtedly point out the ship pictures. Then ove man went knocking, but he was surely never heard. 
Class will explain how his knock shook China. If they cannot do this, pass it over till you come to (7) and (8). 
How many of these Christians were there? Thousands died. What did China say then? 

Did the Mission Hospitals awaken him? Talk IV. will have told of Wu-mei, who could not “‘sleep” contentedly 
believing that China had nothing to learn. 


THE PRESENT.—Refer to Talk IV. and the things in China that worried Wu-mei. Remind them of his 
secret society. What wereitsaims? (Voée 2). This spirit had spread through the new schools and colleges in China. 
Many of the young students had been hunted down and killed (some may know the story of Sun-yat-Sen’s escape 
in London), but others disguised in various ways travelled through the Empire spreading their teaching. Finally, 
the Revolution came before its time (/Vo/e 3). Show map, and give position of Hankow. Sketch vividly the firing 
of the city and the rescue in /Vofe 4. One of the most noteworthy signs of the Revolution everywhere was the 
formation of Red Cross ambulance parties (/Vo/e 5). This was entirely un-Chinese. What awakening force had 
brought about such a change? Had they seen Good Samaritans? 

The Republicans won. Sun-yat-Sen was the son of a Christian. Was his abdication a Christian act? Why? 
Help class to see that many changes must mean many difficulties. What reforms will they want first? (/Vo/e 6). 


THE FUTURE. -Js China Christian? Has the Republic done Christian deeds? 

In Talk I. we spoke of the old worship of Shang-ti. Give substance of Vote 7. Many no longer, believe in 
idols. To whom can they turn? China is where Wu-mei was when he came to England. Tell of the service 
(Note 8). (Beware of leaving the class with the impression that Christianity is now the official religion of China.) 
Help class to feel China szuzs¢ have a religion. 

Who knocked at the door? Who maae the giant open and change his ways, and even fling away his idols? 

Can we stand aside and leave China in doubts and difficulties ? 





__ It is impossible to give a definite ending to this talk. It cannot end with our last question “Can we stand 
aside?” because the answer will be in the hearts of some of the members of our class. And they will want todo, to hep. 
The question for us is, “‘ How can we help our children to express this feeling which we have aroused?” If we 
have come nearer to devotion to our Lord we have increased our desire to serve Him in serving others. 
Each leader and class must settle what they can do for themselves ; but whatever we do, let us not think lightly 
of or put in any secondary place, the service of prayer. 


If here we should work, or afar Thou should’st send us, 
O grant that Thy mercy may ever attend us, 

That each one may be 

A witness for Thee 
Till all the earth shall Thy glory see. 


ea ek VI. 


Nore 1.—The Picture Gallery.—tThe pictures may include 
beside the giant asleep :— 
(1) Foreign boats sailing up to Canton. 
(2) The Chinese driving out and killing the Portuguese. 
(3) Things the Chinese had to be proud of, a series of double 
pictures :— 
(a) Monks writing by hand in an English monastery. 
(®) Chinese printing from carved blocks. 
(a) Britons meeting the Roman vessels. 
(0) Chinese richly-dressed merchants selling silks to Romans. 


(a) A British village with its huts and wall of stakes. 
(0) A Chinese city and boys going to school. 


(a) A Saxon hall with men feasting and rough cups, etc. 
(o) A Chinese house with exquisite pottery. 


(Each class would have to make a set of pictures under (3) according 
to the material taken by them in Talk I.) 

(4) Ships flying the Union Jack and landing opium. 

(5) The same ships opening fire. 

(6) Morrison at night in Canton harbour with the twinkling lights 
around him, 

(7) A Mission Hospital. 

(8) Boxer soldiers searching a village. 

(9) The Christian who said “‘ This is the happiest day of my life.” 


Note 2.—The New Spirit.—We spoke of Wu-mei as having 
joined a secret society of young men who were pledged to help to bring 
in a new day for China. They wanted many things—better schools, 
better examinations, justice for all. They wanted the time when no 
magistrate would have to pay so much for his post that when he was 
installed in it he would have to take bribes to pay back the money he 
had borrowed. They wanted happier conditions for their poor people ; 
to be rid of the rule of the Manchus who had made them wear the pig- 
tail; and they dreamt of the day when China should have come out of 
her contented ignorance and should be one of the greatest nations of 
the world. They knew the giant. They knew he was hard working, 
that he had clever brains, great wealth hidden in undug mines and 
coal-fields, and they longed to see him awake free and dignified, so that 
the British Lion and the Russian Bear would acknowledge the Dragon 
their equal. Because they had faith in China they made the brother- 
hood and swore to live and die for the New China that should come. 


Note 3.—The Revolution.—On October 12th, 1911, New China 
was born. Six hundred miles from the sea at the junction of the great 
river Yang-tse and the Han stand three towns, Hankow, Wuchang, and 
Hangang. Hankow was one of those ports opened by the second opium 
war, and foreign steamers have passed up and down the river for over 
fifty years. Within that city there lived members of the secret society. 
On Oct. r2th some of these were making bombs when one burst, and 
the secret was out. Some of the people were seized and executed 
summarily in true Chinese style. But all wasknown. The conspirators 
had not meant to rise till December, but now they could not wait. 
Almost immediately the town was seized by them. Regiments came to 
their side (for they had long since won over many of the officers) and 
Hankow was in the hands of the rebels who were fighting for a new 
China, a Republican China, over which the hated Manchus would rule 
no more. The foreigners within the three cities feared that their lives 
would be in danger, but no, the leaders sent to the Mission stations 
and told them that they and their property would be protected by the 
new power. (They had gained from the West and meant to gain still 
more.) 

Quickly the rebellion spread to other provinces. The Yamens (the 
court-houses of the magistrates) were seized, regiments came to their 
aid, and in some cases, unhappily, many Manchus were slain. Then 
from the north came the Emperor’s army. They marched on Hankow, 
fired on it, and very soon the fine city was in flames. The missionaries 
and foreigners had been warned to leave the native part of the city 
and to go into the foreign concession, but some of the doctors were 
allowed to return every day to see their patients in the hospital. 


Note 4.—The Rescue. —When these doctors saw the great flames 
rising from the extremities of the town and saw how rapidly they were 
swallowing up street after street of the wooden houses and shops, they 
feared for their patients. They went themselves to the camp of the 
Emperor’s troops and begged permission to save their sick folk. This 
was granted and a smalJl steamer took them up the river. They had 
gone but a short distance before they were fired on from either bank 
by both parties. Their red cross flag failed to protect them. One of 
the doctors, fair haired and blue eyed, tall and broad, a typical 
Britisher, begged the captain to go on. The fire got hotter and the 
captain said they must go back, but the fair haired doctor begged him 
to dare all and run the ship through. At last a maxim played fairly 
on therm from the bank, and despite the earnest entreaties of the doctor 
the ship was put about and steamed down the river at full speed. The 
doctor sank on a seat and burst into tears. His helpless patients must 
soon be swallowed up in the flames. A man on board, who had nothing 
to do with missions, looked at the strong man sobbing, and said to a 
friend that he never knew the missionaries really cared. They watched 
the flames rise higher and spread ever wider. The next day they found 
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a way by road to the hospital. They went past smouldering ruins in 
fear of the worst, but at last they came in sight of their mission 
hospital and school, and lo, all were untouched by the fire! East to 
west the flames had galloped, greedily devouring all, but they had 
stopped some fifty yards from the Mission House, and the doctors stood 
almost speechless as they gazed at the miracle, the answer to prayer. 
The boys from their blind school and the patients had been brought 
out on the little green during the night and there they had 
prayed for help. Surely God’s angels had stayed the leaping fires, for 
the danger had passed them by, and all were safe. There was plenty for 
the doctors to do, however, and after they had removed their people 
to safety they returned to the hospital in the foreign concession. (See 
Report W.M.M.S., 1912.) 


Note 5.—The Red Cross at Work.—Here patients were 
speedily brought in and the doctors tended the new Republicans and the 
old Imperialists alike. For them the need was what mattered, not the 
party to which the wounded belonged. They went down to the river 
side as the wounded were landed from across the w iter, and there as 
the poor sufferers lay on the quayside, they called for volunteers to 
carry them. They were put on sedan chairs, on boards, on long strips 
of cloth, on anything that could be got, and the queer Red Cross pro- 
cession filed off to the hospital. Here was a litter supported by a man 
in a silk gown and a beggar in rags. For the first time in the life of 
Hankow the great literary man in his silken gown helped the coolie— 
they worked together. For the first time Chinese coolies worked for 
nothing, and even refused pay. The doctors looked on in amazement. 
This was New China. They had seen men die in the streets, or 
drowned in a river with boats round them, and no one who would help. 
But now China had wakened to mercy and to brotherly kindness. 
Both sides began to respect the other. The foreigner could not sneer 
and say ‘‘ John Chinaman,” when he saw the heroism of many of 
these soldiers, and “ foreign devil ’’ died out when the Chinese were 
obliged to own that the foreigners treated them better than their own 
people did. 

When the second city Han-yang was fired, the foreign doctors could 
not get permission to go down the river and bring away the wounded, 
nor to establish a field hospital. While they waited chafing at the delay, 
a steam launch came up the river flying the Red Cross. On board was 
a Chinese lady doctcr (Dr Chang) with a corps of Chinese Red Cross 
volunteers, who had brought down the first batch of wounded. The 
foreigners were not long in foll wing her example. Here was New 

China! 


Note 6.—The New Repubtic.—In the end the Republicans 
won, The man they chose for a President, Sun-yat-Sen, took the 
post for a short time until a new President could be got, one whom he 
believed would be able to rule the country better. Then he gave up 
the post. 

Many changes were made, although innumerable difficulties con- 
fronted the new Government. In 1912 they asked to be freed from all 
further supplies of opium, to which the British Government agreed. 
The Republican Government began to make schools, in many places 
turning temples into modern schools. They have announced toleration 
for all religions 41nd have even asked the Christians to pray for the 
New China 


Note 7.--The Old Worship on the Altar ot Heaven.— 
In Peking there is a park, three miles in circumference, where grow 
beautiful cypress trees. In this enclosure stands the azure tiled Temple 
of Heaven, and near by, its white marble Altar, »pen to the sky. For 
four thousand years at midnight on the longest night of the year, the 
Emperor of China came in state with all his great officers, scholars, 
soldiers, and nobles to sacrifice to the Supreme Ruler, Shang-ti. ‘‘ Red 
glow the furnaces with their sacrificial offerings as through the ranks of 
richly-attired nobles the monarch passes in robes of blue. Tier above 
tier, he ascends that exquisite altar, from its broad base, two hundred 
feet across, to the third and topmost terrace, paved with marble.” The 
choir breaks forth into song. Then silence. All prostrate themselves 
to the ground except the Emperor alone, who places the gifts before the 
tablets of his ancestors, and last before the sacred tablet of Shang-ti (or 
Heaven). Then alone the Emperor prays for his people. The choir 
bursts into song and great flames leap from the furnaces as a huge 
bullock is lowered into the fire. ; 

None other than the Emperor may sacrifice to Heaven. 


Note 8.—A Christian Service in the Temple of 
Heaven.—On New Year’s day, 1912, for the first time in history 
that park was open to the common people. They swarmed in to view 
the Sacred Temple and Altarof Heaven. They climbed the marble stairs, 


on which sellers of cakes and pea-nuts now cried their wares, All was 
bustle and amusement, 
The Emperor is gone. Who shall pray to Shang-ti? From the 


temple came the sound of singing. Many went to see what this might 
mean. Within were a small company of Christians who sang words 
printed on big sheets held aloft. They sang to God, our Father. Then 
one prayed. There was no need of an Emperor, for he prayed to * Our 
Father.” Then some one spoke wondrous words of Him who died to 
show us the heart of love of the Supreme Ruler of men. 
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TALK II. MAP OF THE OLD FACTORY AT CANTON (or WHAMPOA), 
from one drawn by an old resident. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EXTRA READING. 


The following books are suggested, not to give further information for the lessons, which are already too full of 
matter, but to help supply to those who use them the margin of knowledge of which every teacher feels the need. 
Questions will be asked which must be answered. Every good book read on the subject helps the teacher to give 


detail more accurately and supplies the colour and atmosphere which the class need, to enable them to grasp the 
facts presented. 


Most of these books can be borrowed from the Libraries of the various Missionary Societies. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN TO READ. 


Emeemem a7 CArte, Dy Colin Campbell Brown ...i:.........cccccccecnececcceoncccceccccsecoee Oliphant, Anderson 1/6 xed 


Coloured pictures. Quite fascinating stories and pictures of child life, Especially helpful 
chapters On superstitions. 


Bemsnen any Tands: China, by 1. E. Johnst0n.........00scccocesccecesseucescleceeceecnecces.s A. & C. Black 1/6 ve¢ 


Not written as a missionary book. Very interesting, beautiful pictures. Gives additional 
information on subjects touched on in the Talks. 


More Things and New about Children in Blue, by Miss F, I. Codrington................. G.E. 2. Mio a eee 
Coloured pictures. Some quaint Chinese illustrations. 


wee aaa 7 azes by the Ven. Archdeacon Moule. ..sc..c0s.c.cc00ccssosesecscocvecsceended¥iedetecstessez C. M.S) sods 
Tells of Chinese life and of mission work. Contains many very good pictures that the 
teacher would find most useful as additional illustrations for the lessons. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER. 


Reeerree cl? Ching, by. Al |. Browus, 0. Ds..c.s...edee ie. cs hone ncuaen. tees eres Oliphant, Anderson  5/- mez 
This book takes time to read (400 pages), but is a splendid help. The difficult problems 


are discussed most fairly and reading it will help to safeguard any leader from definitely 
expressed but hasty opinions. 


Meemeyeeo) (fia, by AY H. Smith. “(New Edition)s.......0.....s.eeseseccee tes Various Mission Houses _ 1/- ez 
Useful in the preparation of all the Talks. 
eS TISO77 IVY VV 2) ol OWLISENC. Specs cos fee ove = t0) < vse da Fea ve so oo vask avyeesnere ee Partridge & Co. 1/6 
A great help in the preparation of Talk III. 
Durmemrwmets ce. fiiier. by Bernard (Upward... oc yeses+:.2s«cgsicsssdessotesate ness arene aaa L..M.S.. sijeener 
Written for young people but equally interesting for the teacher. Most useful for Talk VI. 
mumememer iv aiz07 77, the Making, by Fo). Walker.....:2-.scocevecs.iseesuscacasnaretsatestuaceste Walia NE 3d. 
MRS LIP ON O78 HL ca cs cnrsin is ik coee oi 80 sees ess bn sshg asda sdsdaqesteeen (oat ga bteee eee ee CaM Samed 
| Chinese Religion: Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, by M. H. Hughes...................06...5. P. G. 2d. 


These three small pamphlets are packed with information and are very useful to those who 
have not time for longer reading. 





OTHER USEFUL BOOKS. 


te CNY a Le SOOT 5.5.5. ccc5000i snes + cosagesteens os oosuthas mda sd otis as ofall eapennee: itt een 5/- net 
The Author is the translator of the Wenchow New Testament. Particularly valuable 
chapters on the language and translations. 


ma Cfanese St Francis, by Colin Campbell Brown.,...........csescscssscssescsrescvenees Hodder & Stoughton 2/6 wet 
A remarkable study of a Chinese mystic. Early chapters give picture of Chinese home 
life ; see Talk IV. 


China in Legend and Story, by Colin Campbell Brow0.......s..cscsesstsseeeseeeeneceees Oliphant, Anderson 3/6 wet 
Not directly connected with Talks. Short, vivid, arresting stories of wonderful power. 
They bring the reader into living contact with the Chinese mind and ideals. 
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